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Abstract 


Understanding English language learners’ beliefs about feedback provision and language 
learning allow educators to know their students better and create personalized instruction and 
motivational environments where students can feel safe, welcomed and appreciated. In an ESL 
classroom, it is usual to encounter learners with solid beliefs about the nature of the language 
under study. However, those beliefs sometimes keep learners from succeeding and 
accomplishing the learning objectives. Lack of motivation, self-esteem, foreign language anxiety 
and self-regulation are some factors that negatively impact language learners’ performance. For 
this reason, English instructors need to ensure they use effective strategies to help their students 
change their negative attitudes toward language learning. In addition to encouraging learners to 
change their negative perceptions about language learning, it is fundamental to understand that 
feedback plays a crucial role in learning, and feedback needs to be timely, constructive, specific, 
goal-oriented, candid, and straightforward to be meaningful; otherwise, feedback will be vague. 
The present paper includes a handbook for English language educators and explains English 
language learners’ beliefs about effective feedback and language learning. Finally, the handbook 
provides some tips on the types of feedback educators should give and some reflection exercises 


that will encourage teachers to reflect on their teaching practices and beliefs. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Learning English was an undesirable idea for students in the past. Unfortunately, 
instructors directed learners to learn through memorization or recitation techniques, not allowing 
them to develop their critical thinking and decision-making skills. Indeed, learners did not have 
the opportunity to know the nature of their grades on their quizzes and final tests because most 
instructors did not provide feedback. Happily, things have changed over the years, and educators 
work hard to meet their students’ needs; however, students continue going back home with 
doubts about how they did on their classwork and questions about how they could improve. 
Moreover, they receive no timely feedback from their teacher, which does not allow them to see 
how they perform in the course. Undoubtedly, feedback is essential in the educational field and 
other contexts where the vision and mission of the institution are to grow and do better. 

Hattie and Timperley (2007) pointed out feedback's powerful influence on learning and 
achievement. On the one hand, Weaver (2006) stated that students value and appreciate teacher 
feedback because they can increase their understanding, demonstrate what they have learned, and 
improve their writing skills. On the other hand, Hyland (2013) remarked that despite the positive 
attitude learners have toward educators’ feedback, it is unclear whether instructors provide the 
feedback learners require to become proficient and independent in the target language. In 
addition, some studies show that text-specific comments are more effective than others. For 
example, Kim and Kim (2021) found in their research study that instructors’ feedback on content 
positively impacts English language learners’ content domain in writing. Similarly, Conrad and 
Goldstein (1999) commented that “even though educators’ feedback seems to be taken seriously, 


and hence influences student revisions, it does not always lead to successful revisions” (p. 147). 


Students’ beliefs about corrective feedback in the learning setting are vital characteristics 
that educators should consider when explaining teaching objectives. Dérnyei and Ryan (2015) 
mentioned that understanding students’ beliefs is a fundamental component as they shape and 
affect how learners go about the task of learning. Indeed, in an ESL classroom, most participants 
have different language and cultural backgrounds. Kartchava (2016) highlighted that early 
research on beliefs had identified various beliefs that learners hold about language acquisition 
and revealed factors that “could shape those beliefs, such as anxiety, motivation, and self- 
regulation” (p. 20). In the same way, Kalaja and Barcelos (2003) commented that students’ 
beliefs are highly dynamic since they can change unexpectedly and interfere with the learning 
process. 

For feedback to be effective and positively impact learners' learning, instructors need to 
make feedback goal oriented. Moreover, feedback has to be explicit and focus on growth areas. 
Additionally, feedback must be friendly, ongoing, and timely. According to McCarthy (2016), 
feedback is necessary for learning, and educators are to be prompt, kind, and specific and allow 
students to reflect on their written or oral product before revising. The purpose of feedback in the 
learning process is to enable learners to improve their performance, use their critical skills, 
reflect on their work, and look for strategies to overcome their needs. 

Learners’ and instructors’ beliefs regarding feedback can vary in many ways. For 
example, on the one hand, for some students, feedback is the means to improve their confidence 
and self-awareness. In fact, a significant percentage of learners await their educator to take the 
time and provide feedback on their completed activities to confirm they met the activity’s 
objective. On the other hand, some instructors believe that giving feedback to students requires 


time and effort, and most of the time, learners do nothing with the feedback they receive. To 


support this previous statement, Weimer (2010) found that instructors often believe that their 
feedback is utterly ineffective because learners tend to ignore it and misunderstand it. As a result, 
they repeatedly make the same mistakes in their writing. 

This thesis project's main objective is understanding English language learners’ beliefs 
about corrective feedback. A set of surveys and interviews are designed to understand learners' 
metacognitive knowledge about learning and their various beliefs about language acquisition. 
These two instruments will enable the practitioner to identify and reveal the factors that shape 
ELLs' beliefs. Alternatively, a handbook for teachers is designed so that they can understand 
learners' beliefs about corrective feedback. Ultimately, the more educators know about their 
students! preferences, the more likely teachers are to understand how they handle or should 


handle "unplanned aspects of teaching," such as corrective feedback (Basturkmen, 2012). 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


The lack of feedback in the educational field has not allowed learners to reflect on their 
performance and make better progress in their learning. On the one hand, some educators believe 
that providing feedback is an overwhelming and time-consuming task that learners often do not 
appreciate. On the other hand, students expect their teachers to let them know whether they are 
accomplishing the course's objectives and how to overcome their needs. Hattie and Timperley 
(2007) mentioned that providing frequent and continuous feedback is a powerful means of 
improving achievement in education as it allows for information about aspects of understanding 
and achievement (p. 86). Unfortunately, feedback is often thought of as simply the comments 
that instructors give students. However, effective feedback is a process by which students make 
sense of information and understand whether what they are doing with a report has an impact 
(Henderson et al., 2019). 

This chapter will analyze multiple studies regarding learners' beliefs about effective 
feedback, the factors that shape English language learners' beliefs about language learning, and 
the role that feedback plays when learning English as a foreign language. First, this chapter will 
discuss learners' metacognitive knowledge about learning and the factors that shape their beliefs. 
Second, defining what effective is and the characteristics that make feedback effective will be 
essential. Finally, the practitioner will discuss various research studies highlighting the benefits 


of classroom feedback and how it positively impacts English language learners. 


Learners’ Beliefs about Language Learning 

Early research on beliefs has identified learners' ideas about language acquisition and 
revealed factors that could shape their beliefs (Kartchava, 2016). Understanding learner beliefs 
about the language structure, the role of feedback, strategies to learn the language faster, and the 
time needed to attain fluency is vital. Franklin-Guy (2006) pointed out that it is essential to 
understand students! beliefs. Also, Franklin-Guy (2006) mentioned that successful learners 
develop insightful beliefs about the language learning process, their abilities, and effective 
learning strategies that positively affect learning. In the classroom setting, the ideas, beliefs, 
perceptions, and metacognitive knowledge that learners bring to the classroom are considered a 
factor that positively impacts the learning process (Breen, 2001). 

In addition to understanding the role of learners' beliefs in the classroom, Schommer 
(1990) stated that "the role of learners' epistemological beliefs across various disciplines has 
contributed to a growing body of evidence which suggests that they play a central role in 
learning experience and achievements" (p. 499). Similarly, Weinert and Kluwe (1987) added that 
learners' beliefs profoundly influence learning behavior and outcomes. Additionally, Puchta 
(2010) concluded that learners might be directly impacted by their perception of success in 
learning, and allowing students to explore the language they are learning rather than being 
recipients of it is vital. 

Bernat (2004) commented that second or foreign language learners might have strong 
beliefs about the nature of the language under study, its difficulty, the process of its acquisitions, 
the existence of aptitude, and their expectations about achievement and teaching methodologies 


(p. 44). Furthermore, Breen (2001) stated that identifying learners' beliefs and reflecting on their 


potential impact on language learning would allow instructors to design better syllabi and 


develop better practices in the course. 


Factors that shape English language learners’ beliefs. 

Multiple factors could impede learners from developing essential skills and meeting the 
course's expectations when learning a second or foreign language. According to Hosseini and 
Pourmandnia (2013), learning a language is influenced by various factors: self-esteem, 
motivation, the learner's attitude, anxiety, and perception of the target language. On the one 
hand, Rubio (2007) highlighted that self-esteem is essential in learning because no affective or 
cognitive activities can be developed without self-confidence (p. 5). However, on the other hand, 
Bao and Liu (2021) commented that self-esteem plays a significant role in second language 
learners since they cannot use the discourse competence of their native language. Besides, Bao 
and Liu (2021) believed that English language learners might feel vulnerable when exposed to an 
atmosphere where another language is being spoken due to the density of unfamiliar vocabulary 
and the abundance of idioms and figurative language. 

Besides self-esteem's role in English language learners, motivation is another factor that 
impulses students to learn the language and give their best. Arnold and Douglas (2020) divided 
motivation into two types: extrinsic motivation and intrinsic motivation. In their study, Arnold 
and Douglas (2000) defined extrinsic motivation as the desire to win an award or avoid 
punishment. Alternatively, Deci (1975) described intrinsic motivation as the effort "for which 
there is not apparent reward except the activity itself... and not because it led to an extrinsic 
reward" (p. 23). Bao and Liu (2021) believed that any motivation could promote language 


learning, and encouraging or directing learners to go beyond the classroom goals is a strategy 


educators could use to help English language learners be more motivated to learn (Douglas, 
2014). 

In research, the concept of learners’ attitudes has been the focus of attention for 
researchers and psychologists because they believe that the absence or presence of certain 
attitudes could enhance or impede students' learning capacity. For example, Gardner (1985) 
stated that attitude and other affective variables are essential for language achievement. 
Similarly, Lamb (2004) commented that an individual's goals could significantly influence how 
they react to a task. Indeed, English language learners can show different attitudes when learning 
the language and researchers consider it part of the learning process. For example, Brown (2000) 
stated that second language learners could only benefit from positive attitudes, and negative 
attitudes might decrease learners' motivation. Notwithstanding, Brown (2000) believed that 
negative attitudes could permanently be changed by exposure to reality. 

Having negative attitudes when learning a second language can impact the learner's 
performance and deprive them of achieving their goals. However, other factors, such as anxiety, 
could also interfere with language learning. There are multiple causes and effects of language 
anxiety. According to Johnson and Johnson (1998), the level of foreign language learners' 
anxiety might lead to demotivation and change their positive attitudes about language learning. 
Uniformly, Young (1991) claimed that language anxiety is caused by personal and interpersonal 
anxiety, learners' beliefs about language learning, instructor beliefs about language teaching, 
classroom procedures, and language testing. Also, Price (1991) concluded from his case studies 


that learners’ perfectionism and stressful classroom experiences could lead to anxiety. 


Effective Feedback 

Hattie and Timperley (2007) defined feedback as a critical element of the incremental 
process of ongoing learning assessment. According to Hattie and Timperley (2007), providing 
frequent and effective feedback is a powerful means of improving achievement in education 
since it allows for information about aspects of understanding and performance (p. 123). Jug et 
al. (2019) claimed that English language learners should be engaged at the beginning of the 
learning experience for feedback to be effective and maximize learning (p. 17). At Monash 
University, Henderson and Boud (2019) conducted a research study and found that feedback is 
often thought of as simply the comments educators write on students' papers. However, 
Henderson and Boud (2019) argued that accurate feedback is a process by which learners can 
make sense of information and understand whether what they are doing with the report has an 
impact (p. 77). 

The purpose of feedback is to point out strengths and provide comments on areas of 
improvement and development. Hattie and Timperley (2007) concluded that giving clear, timely, 
and effective feedback is a way to foster learning. Similarly, Chickering and Gamson (1987) 
described feedback as one of the seven principles for good teaching practice and a means to 
incite students to reflect on their performance and build independence. Additionally, Allman 
(2019) argued that feedback is valuable not only for students but also for educators as feedback 
allows teachers to analyze learners' growth and informs them about the strengths in the student's 
work and the areas where they need to work more. Finally, Allman (2019) highlighted that 
feedback needs to be kind, specific, and timely to improve learners’ learning; otherwise, it will 


not positively impact students. 


Singh (2022) provided more evidence of the benefits that giving effective feedback has 
when learning a second or foreign language. In the article, Singh (2022) defined feedback as one 
of the most effective teaching and learning techniques that helps all individual students to 
understand the subject they are studying and gives them guidance on how to improve their needs. 
Additionally, Singh (2022) stated that feedback in education is an essential component of the 
system, which enables learners to identify the areas of need and improve confidence, self- 
awareness, and enthusiasm for learning. Equally important, Singh (2022) believed that feedback 
in education furnishes a foundation for positive student and teacher relationships. To support her 
statement, Singh (2022) argued that when educators and learners share effective feedback, they 
build a sense of trust, encouraging students to increase their performance and achievement. 

Encouraging learners to increase their performance when learning a foreign language is 
essential because, without motivation, students will fail in their attempts and hopes of learning 
(Seven, 2020). Marsh (2019) remarked in her article that positive feedback helps motivation and 
helps individuals understand and develop their skills. Indeed, providing effective feedback not 
only helps learners identify the nature of their needs and strengths but also learners can enhance 
their performance in academics or, be it in fieldwork. According to Rimm-Kauffman (2005), 
teachers can assist learners in different ways through feedback. For example, educators can 
support their learners’ feelings of competence, know their students' interests and preferences, 
show respect for the learners! differences, and bolster students' feelings of autonomy. Similarly, 
Allman (2019) stated that specific feedback provides learners with clear guidance on how to do 
better since feedback invites action and helps them identify specific ways to change and push 


themselves to improve. 
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Li (2010) commented that effective feedback is essential in language acquisition. 
According to Li (2010), “One way to enhance the learners’ noticing of linguistic forms is 
through the provision of corrective feedback” (p. 311). Notwithstanding, Yu et al. (2020) 
highlighted that "Feedback's effectiveness could be mitigated due to the little attention paid to 
second language students' experiences" (p. 2). After all, learners and educators will continue 


overlooking feedback's impacts on learning if they do not clearly understand it. 


Characteristics of Effective Feedback 

English language learners sometimes receive teacher feedback after completing an 
assignment, quiz, or classwork in which they can identify their strengths and needs. However, in 
some cases, feedback takes longer than expected, students cannot understand the feedback 
comments, or they do not understand the feedback’s purpose. Allman (2019) revealed that 
teaching less and providing more feedback that is targeted, specific, and timely is crucial in 
supporting students’ learning. On the one hand, Allman (2019) defined targeted feedback as a 
goal-referenced and consistent tool that indicates to a learner if they are on course or off track. 
On the other hand, Tharwani (2018) claimed that targeted feedback requires that the student has 
a goal, takes action to achieve the goal, and receives goal-related information about their 
actions. 

In addition to the statements mentioned above, Hattie and Timperley (2007) conveyed 
that “feedback needs to be clear, purposeful, meaningful, and compatible with students’ prior 
knowledge to be effective” (p. 104). Also, Hattie and Timperley (2007) established 


that feedback requires learning context and, therefore, needs to be task specific. Even though 
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some researchers believe that feedback needs to be timely, others consider that feedback timing 
is not as straightforward as some may think. For example, Allman (2019) indicated that effective 
feedback must be given while the learning is still happening so that the students do not develop 
misconceptions and will remain invested in the subject matter. However, Hattie and Timperley 
(2007) argued that the literature supports that task process feedback benefits from a delay where 
students have time to think about complex tasks before receiving feedback. 

Tank (2018) wrote the article “Nine Qualities of Effective Feedback” and described 
multiple characteristics that shape effective feedback. According to Tank (2018), feedback needs 
to be actionable and not focused on the issue that needs to be improved but on how it could be 
overcome. Tank (2018) also highlighted that feedback should be neutral, non-biased, and 
descriptively focused on behavior or outcomes. Regarding the characteristics that make feedback 
effective, Allman (2019) established another element: supportive feedback, which needs to be 
provided at the right time considering language learners’ needs. Additionally, Allman (2019) 
highlighted that instructors should not correct too many errors as it could be time-consuming and 


frustrate the learner and their willingness to communicate their ideas. 


Case Studies and Benefits of Classroom Feedback 

Multiple research studies have shown the importance and feedback’s effectiveness in 
language learning. Researchers agreed that successful feedback practices are influenced by the 
feedback design, the capacity of the people involved, and the institutional culture (Henderson et 
al., 2019; Carless & Boud, 2018). Henderson et al. (2019) conducted a study analyzing the 
conditions that enable effective feedback in higher education. Seven case studies of effective 


feedback were analyzed through document analysis and interviews with 20 students and 14 
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academic staff during the research study. The study concluded that feedback is essential in 
improving learners’ decision-making and students’ learning outcomes. Additionally, the results 
showed that it is crucial to consider how to give feedback comments. 

According to Henderson et al. (2019), effective feedback design involves continually 
challenging and improving one’s practice through self-reflection on the part of educators. 
Henderson et al. (2019) also found that students need support to develop feedback literacy to 
seek, understand, and produce evaluative information that leads to improvement. Another critical 
finding in the study conducted by Henderson et al. (2019) demonstrated that effective feedback 
is enabled when learners engage with feedback processes with a degree of independence. The 
previous statements were evidenced in the interviews, team workshops, and surveys the 
researchers conducted. 

Furthermore, the data that Henderson et al. (2019) collected and analyzed showed that 
learners should be able to evaluate their performance and benefit from learning to generate 
feedback. Additionally, data revealed that tailoring feedback could involve extra work from 
educators. Regardless, educators’ efforts can foster a relationship of respect and trust and 
increase learners’ receptiveness to the feedback their instructors provide them. 

In another case study, Lam (2004) analyzed English language learners’ responses to and 
use of teacher feedback at Nanyang Technological University in Singapore. During this study, 
Lam (2004) collected data from two writing assignments and journal reflections based on topics 
on writing research from 12 participants. Also, data were collected from stimulated recall 
interviews, pre-study questionnaires, semi-structured interviews, and peer review assignments. 
This study concluded that the participants preferred teacher feedback even though their instructor 


is not often specific or detailed when showing students the aspects they need to improve in their 
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writing productions. Likewise, participants mentioned that the feedback they receive from their 
teacher is not enough, which is why they sometimes need to see their classmates for support. 

Since participants’ answers in the interviews and questionnaires indicated that their 
instructor's feedback was insufficient, Lam (2004) decided to pay close attention to the behavior 
and strategies learners used to ensure that their written productions were grammatically correct. 
As aresult, Lam (2004) found that a significant percentage of the group opted for peer feedback. 
Additionally, Lam (2004) noticed that learners preferred to ask their classmates for feedback 
rather than their teacher because the instructor's workload was heavy, and she could not highlight 
every mistake. However, some other participants commented that instructor and peer feedback 
are necessary because, on the one hand, teachers can quickly identify grammatical issues and 
provide quick feedback. On the other hand, classmates can carefully look at the papers and 
provide more explicit details because they have more time. 

Not providing sufficient feedback is a factor that might negatively impact English 
language learners. Baker and Burri (2016) conducted a case study focused on feedback on 
second-language pronunciation. According to Baker and Burri (2016), many English instructors 
do not provide sufficient feedback on their students’ pronunciation. During their research study, 
Baker and Burri (2016) examined the case of five experimental English for Academic Purposes 
instructors who strived to provide feedback on specific features of pronunciation that affected 
learners’ comprehension. Additionally, Baker and Burri (2016) used classroom observations, 
semi-structured interviews, and two stimulated recall interviews as instruments to collect data 
and identify the reasons that stop English instructors from providing effective feedback to their 


students. 
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The study by Baker and Burri (2016) revealed that most English instructors did not 
expect English language learners to sound like native speakers but rather achieve an acceptable 
pronunciation. Similarly, the study showed that English teachers believed feedback's goal should 
be to enhance learners' comprehensibility, despite their language proficiency, to help learners 
communicate in academic tasks. Although the results of the study conducted by Baker and Burri 
(2016) revealed that teachers did not expect their students to sound like native speakers, Vala, 
one of the Academic Purposes instructors and participant in the research, believed that students 
should be encouraged to work with other classmates to address any difficulties with 


pronunciation and not always rely on the educator for help. 


Conclusion 

Educators should consider English language learners’ beliefs about language learning and 
be aware of the factors that shape those beliefs when explaining learning outcomes. Regarding 
the provision of feedback, research has shown that feedback is an effective teaching and learning 
technique that assists the learner in reflecting on their learning and performance to make better 
progress in future assignments. Additionally, research shows that feedback needs to be timely, 
purposeful, meaningful, and specific to be effective; otherwise, the target population will not be 
able to recognize the impact that feedback has on learning. Indeed, depriving learners of 
receiving feedback means not allowing students to be independent learners and make sense of 


information and understand whether what they are doing with the report has an impact. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


Chapter three aims to explain the insight of creating a handbook to share with English 
language instructors the beliefs English language learners have about language acquisition, the 
role that feedback plays during and after the completion of an assignment, workshop, quiz, test, 
or group activity, and the factors that could shape those beliefs when learning occurs. Indeed, 
understanding learners’ practices, performance, and ability to learn a foreign or second language 
are essential elements of education; however, figuring out those beliefs could be a complicated 
task to dig into due to the multiple factors that influence such beliefs (Bandura, 1986). 
Nonetheless, through this handbook, educators will have the opportunity to have an idea about 
the components that encourage or discourage learners from attending classes and the nature of 
English language learners’ attitudes toward learning. Additionally, this handbook will provide 
some essential information regarding what learners expect from their instructors to highlight 
once they finish a task. 

Understanding learners’ beliefs about the provision of effective feedback and 
understanding why feedback is not often acted upon remains an important area of research (Pitt 
& Norton, 2017). Notwithstanding, the research studies conducted by researchers such as Brown 
(2000), Chickering (1987), Hattie and Timperley (2007), and Allman (2019), among others, have 
demonstrated how important it is for English language educators to provide practical, timely, and 
constructive feedback to their students. In fact, a significant percentage of English language 


learners expect feedback from their instructors. Furthermore, the data shows that students value 
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and appreciate teacher feedback, and they believe that receiving effective feedback could help 
them improve their writing skills (Ferris, 2003). 

Receiving feedback helps not only English language learners improve their writing skills 
but also relevant feedback assists them in reflecting on their learning, performance, and the 
strategies they can use to improve their needs and move forward. According to Singh (2022), 
feedback is central to education, and giving constructive feedback allows for many positive 
opportunities, such as the foundation for positive student and teacher relationships. In an ESL 
classroom, it is common for English instructors to come across learners of different ages, 
countries, cultural backgrounds, languages, beliefs, and habits. A friendly way to know the target 
population is through feedback because, through feedback, students and educators build a sense 
of trust among each other. Additionally, students understand that the teacher intends to help them 
grow, overcome their needs, and do better in future assignments or classwork. 

The final product of this project consists of a handbook that provides English language 
educators some insight into the beliefs English language learners have about effective feedback 
and the factors that sometimes impede learners from achieving the course and instructors’ 
expectations. Indeed, understanding learners’ perceptions and beliefs about language learning is 
a fundamental aspect of learning because the more instructors know their students, the more they 
will be able to assist their students’ needs and help pupils identify and overcome their needs. 

Eventually, creating the handbook for English instructors was a great idea to make 
educators aware of students’ perspectives and beliefs about the effectiveness of feedback in 
learning. A significant percentage of English teachers regularly believe that providing feedback 
is a time-consuming task that students do not appreciate or value. However, this handbook offers 


instructors insight into the multiple factors, reasons, and sometimes called challenges that stop 
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students from keep trying when learning English. Furthermore, the handbook provides English 
instructors the opportunity to know about English learners' identities and what they expect from 


teachers as it relates to comments and feedback. 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


Students’ beliefs influence what they do in the classroom, their attitudes, and their 
perception of language learning. Therefore, understanding and investigating English language 
learners’ beliefs about feedback’s role in learning is crucial because those beliefs could affect the 
learning process. According to Stevick (1980), “success depends less on materials, techniques, 
and linguistic analyses, and more on what goes on inside and between the people in the 
classroom” (p. 4). Most English language educators understand that the class they teach 
comprises students with diverse cultural backgrounds, languages, thoughts, and practices. As a 
result, they look for the most suitable strategies to help English learners be successful. However, 
some educators still struggle to identify the factors that shape students’ beliefs, and this can 
hamper students’ abilities to meet the learning objectives. 

The design of this handbook will enable educators to understand English language 
learners’ beliefs about effective feedback and the factors that shape those beliefs. Further, by 
reading this handbook, educators will gain awareness of the importance of providing timely, 


constructive, and effective feedback during and after the completion of an assignment. 
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LEARNERS’ BELIEFS 


Even though researchers have conducted multiple studies concerning students' beliefs 
about language learning, the term, beliefs, concerning language learning has not yet been clearly 
defined by the experts in the research field. However, Cabaroglu and Roberts (2000) described 
beliefs as "a set of conceptual representations which signify to its holder reality or given the state 
of affairs of sufficient validity, truth or trustworthiness to warrant reliance upon it as a guide to 


personal thought and action" (p. 388). 


Image retrieved from https://www.trainerslibrary.org/category/bce/slidct/staiitvabotl 


In an ESL classroom, it is common to encounter learners with different beliefs, making them 
unique and special. Students’ beliefs about language learning may impact their performance in 
class. For example, suppose Enrique, a Colombian English learner who just arrived in the United 
States, attends an English class for the first time and believes he does not have the skills to learn 
English. In that case, Enrique may fail in learning due to his perceptions and beliefs about 


language learning. 
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Self-reflection 


e Have you ever encountered students like Enrique in any courses you have taught? If you 
have, did you do anything to help the student(s) change their negative beliefs about 
language learning? 

e How do you think an English educator could help a student with a lack of self-esteem 


believe that they can achieve anything in life if they try their best? 


o Please scan the QR code below and answer the questions above in the Padlet. Your 


participation will be anonymous. You can also read and reply to the other teachers’ posts. 


Factors that Shape English Language Learners’ Beliefs 


Did you know that many English language learners do not meet learning expectations due 
to multiple factors? Some learners do not understand that those factors sometimes stop them 
from achieving the course’s standards. For example, Alicia Miller (2021), a Language 
Development Coordinator at Whitby, highlighted in her blog that many internal and external 
factors influence how fast students pick up a new language, including everything from the 
learner’s personality to how language is taught at their school. Kartchava (2016) claimed that 


research on beliefs identified various beliefs that learners hold about language acquisition and 
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revealed factors that could shape those beliefs (p. 19). Kertchava (2016) and Coterall (1999) 


agreed that internal and external factors influence language learning. These may include: 


Motivation 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


Anxiety 
Self-regulation 
Self-esteem 
Culture 

Target languages 
Age groups 
Learner autonomy 


Gender. 


Definition of Factors Affecting Second Language Acquisition 

Motivation 

Compell and Pritchard (1976) commented that motivation has to do with a set of 
independent/dependent variable relationships that explain the direction, amplitude, and 
persistence of an individual’s behavior, holding constant the effects of aptitude, skills, 
and understanding of the task and the constraints operating in the environment. Educators 
expect their students to remain motivated, participate actively in class, and be 
independent in an ESL classroom. However, only a few members of the target population 


fulfill the course's and teacher's expectations for the following reasons: 


The learner struggles to understand the instructor's instructions. 
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2. The student does not see the classroom climate as supportive. 


3. The learner suffers from physical or mental problems that do not allow them to succeed. 


Reflection time: How do you motivate your English learners? How do you ensure they 


remain motivated in your classes? Please share your ideas by scanning the QR code. 


DEAD 


o Anxiety: Foreign Language Anxiety is the feeling of tension, fear, and apprehension 
associated with such foreign language contexts as speaking, listening and learning 
(Richards, 2022). Researchers divide Foreign Language Anxiety into three components: 

o Communication Apprehension: Toale and McCroskey (2001) defined communication 
apprehension as the broad term that refers to an individual’s fear or anxiety associated 
with either real or anticipated communication with another person or persons (p. 72). 

o Fear of negative social evaluation: Watson and Friend (1969) defined fear of negative 
evaluation as “apprehension about others’ evaluations, avoidance of evaluative situations, 
and expectations that others would evaluate oneself negatively (as cited in Horwitz & 


Cope, 1991). 
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o Test anxiety 
Test anxiety is a psychological condition where learners experience anxiety and distress 

before and while taking tests. Indeed, foreign language learners are more likely to develop test 
anxiety due to their lack of confidence and self-esteem, which probably will not allow students to 
achieve the test’s expectations. Those previously mentioned components can make learners: 

o Feel discouraged about language learning. 

o Lose faith in their ability to succeed. 

o Give up on their efforts to learn the target language entirely. 
It is essential to point out that students can feel anxious and demotivated in an ESL setting when 
they see that other language learners have more potential than they do. Also, students can feel 
anxious when they notice that instructors focus more on the students who are more likely to 
understand instructions, keep the class flow, and answer questions than on the learners who 


struggle. 


Self-reflection 
Do you think that educators have the potential to assist learners in overcoming their 
foreign language anxiety? What type of teacher are you? Are you the teacher who focuses more 
on students that struggle and need help or on the learners who barely need to be guided? 
o Self-regulation 
Self-regulation is a state of learning involving learners” metacognition, strategic action, 
and motivation to learn (Butler & Winne, 1995). Research studies over the years about self- 


regulation have revealed that language learners who take the initiative to set realistic learning 
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goals and subsequently achieve them by utilizing proper learning strategies tend to have more 


satisfactory performance outcomes than their peers (Liu & Lee, 2015). 


How Can English Instructors Promote Self-Regulation in the Classroom? 


Educators have the potential and skills to help students overcome learning difficulties, 
keep learners engaged in the class, and change any negative mindset learners may have about 
language learning. When it comes to promoting self-regulation in the classroom, instructors can: 

=> Provide students with frequent guided practice and offer positive and constructive 
feedback. 

= Motivate learners to use an assignment calendar and break down large assignments. 

= Implement technology to help students organize themselves and prepare learners for the 
digital world. 


= Teach students to identify and highlight important information in texts or books. 


o Self-esteem 
Branden (1994) defined self-esteem as the disposition to experience oneself as competent 
to cope with primary challenges and worthy of happiness” (p. 43). However, Rubio (2007) 
commented in his study that the definition provided by Branden (1994) is too short and added 
that se/f-esteem is “a psychological and social phenomenon in which an individual evaluates 
their competence and self-according to some values, which may result in different emotional 


states.” 
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Self-Esteem and the Language Classroom: What do Researchers Say? 


Various researchers have studied self-esteem's role and its importance in language learning. 

For example, Rubio (2015) claimed: 
= Self-esteem is one of the central drives of human beings. When low self-esteem, 
psychological homeostasis is unbalanced, creating insecurity, fear, and other diverse 

situations (p. 6). 

= It is essential to be concerned about learners’ self-esteem in the language classroom. 
= Self-esteem implies more than doing occasional activities to make students reflect on their 

worthiness and competence (p. 7). 

It is always positive when educators know their students and can identify any lack of 
motivation, anxiety, and self-esteem to take action and help them overcome those feelings. 
Nonetheless, it can be somewhat challenging to identify and differentiate the mental and phobic 
conditions that students may develop when learning a foreign language. For this reason, I decided 
to include in this handbook an attribution profile questionnaire for English language learners 
created by Williams and Burden (1997) that could help educators collect and learn crucial 


information about their students. 


Table 1: Attribution Profile Questionnaire for English Language Learners 


Question Responses 


Frequency Always Quite Not often Never 
often 


You are not 
good at learning 
a new language? 


The task itself is 
just too 
difficult? 


You just do not 
try hard enough? 


The 
circumstances 
are against you 
in some way? 


There isn’t just 
enough time 
available to do 
the job 
properly? 


You aren’t 
really that 
interested? 


When you get 
stuck you can’t 
think what to do 
next? 

It’s hard to learn 
anything new? 


Source: Williams and Burden (1997). p. 108. 
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Tips for Promoting Self-Esteem in the Classroom 


As an educator, you probably have noticed that some students in your course lack self- 
esteem. Indeed, we can notice when students lack self-esteem through their comments, 
perceptions, beliefs, feelings, and tendencies and by watching their behavior. Even though those 
factors can significantly impact language learners’ performance, instructors can help boost their 
students’ self-esteem and confidence by following the tips below. 

1. Create realistic expectations. 

Encourage your students to set their goals at the beginning of each term. By doing this, 

learners can see at the end of the term how much they have improved or whether they 

need to work harder to achieve the goal. 
2. Provide supportive feedback. 

Providing supportive feedback is an excellent strategy to show learners how much you 

care about them and their learning. When learners receive supportive feedback, they feel 

more motivated to learn. 
3. Praise and acknowledge accomplishments. 

Unfortunately, learners who lack self-esteem are more likely to focus on the negative 

aspects of their learning. However, through praise, students will feel fulfilled and believe 

their actions are appreciated. 

4. Do not compare one student to another. 
In elementary, some educators believe that one strategy to encourage an unmotivated 
learner to work on a specific task is comparing their performance with another classmate. 

Nonetheless, this strategy works the least since learners will feel embarrassed and 


unworthy. 
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5. Listen to your students. 
Listening to our students is fundamental to promoting mindful thinking and reducing 
sadness and anxiety while learning occurs. Students feel unappreciated and unimportant 
when their questions, comments, or suggestions are overlooked. Active listening boosts 
the student-teacher relationship and the desire to attend school and work on any 
classroom task. 
o Culture 
Culture and language learning are related. In an ESL setting, it is common to find 
students with different beliefs, ideas, languages, and cultural backgrounds. Over the years, 
researchers have commented that educators should pay close attention to the cultural diversities 
in the classroom and incorporate suitable teaching strategies to help their students bridge cultural 
gaps. According to Condon (1973), culture is a way of life, and he believed that no matter where 
people live, their behaviors and thoughts are generally based on their cultures. Even though 
culture plays a fundamental role in language learning, English learners can feel uncomfortable 


when surrounded by other learners with other beliefs and practices. 
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Image retrieved from royal-free images https://unsplash.com/es/fotos/6YbqrgDbUlo 


How Could English Instructors Foster Cultural Awareness in Their Classroom? 


Lynch (2014), an educational consultant and former teacher, proposed some tips to foster 


cultural awareness. Those tips are: 


Age 


Expressing interest in the ethnic background of the target population. 
Redirecting the role in the classroom from instructor to facilitator. 
Maintaining a strict level of sensitivity to language concerns. 
Incorporating methods for self-testing. 


Maintaining an inclusive curriculum that remains respectful of differences. 


Have you ever noticed that in the classroom setting, younger learners are more likely to 


participate, understand, and finish class activities faster than adult learners do? On the one hand, 


Lenneberg’s critical period hypothesis highlights a biologically determined period of life when 


language can be acquired more easily. Also, Lenneberg (1967) remarked that language is more 


challenging to acquire beyond this time. On the other hand, Breeden (2022) revealed that there is 
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no perfect time to learn a language, and each age group has its advantages and disadvantages; it’s 


just that children learn naturally, while adults learn better. 


Self-reflection 


Think about Lenneberg’s critical period hypothesis. Then, answer mentally the questions below. 


1. Is age a factor that influences language learning? Yes? No? Why? 

2. Do you think adult learners' cognitive maturity is a plus when learning a second or 
foreign language? 

3. Have you ever had mixed students in any of your classes? Which of those students stood 


out more? The adult learner or the young learner? 


Effective Feedback 


Hattie and Timperley (2007) defined feedback as a critical element of the incremental 
process of ongoing learning assessment. According to Hattie and Timperley (2007), providing 
frequent and effective feedback is a powerful means of improving achievement in education since 
it allows for information about aspects of understanding and performance (p. 123). Jug et al. (2019) 
claimed that English language learners should be engaged at the beginning of the learning 
experience for feedback to be effective and maximize learning (p. 17). The purpose of feedback is 


to point out strengths and provide comments on areas of improvement and development. 
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Examples of effective feedback 


1. 


You have improved significantly over this term. I see that you have put into practice my 
suggestions. I think you are ready to work on more challenging tasks. Good job! 

You did an excellent job on your essay; however, I recommend you review the transitional 
words and the differences between may, might, and could. Check this website for more 


explanations. 


. You are making good progress. I can tell you have put in some extra work at home. Please 


review my feedback on your test, correct the wrong answers, and be ready to explain to 
your classmates next class the nature of your mistake in the test and how you found the 


correct answers. 


What Feedback is not? 


Read the four statements below and point out the statement that is feedback with your finger. 


A. 


B. 


“You did a good job on the project, Enrique!” 


Enrique, next time, use linking words to connect your ideas. 


. Enrique, the lesson you designed missed essential aspects. 


. Enrique, you wrote in your paper that you speak French; I love French too! 


If I had not learned about feedback before working on this thesis project, I would have 


thought that the A and D statements would be feedback examples. However, now that I know 


what feedback is and is not, I can assure you that none of the statements above are goal oriented. 


Feedback is not evaluative or judgmental; it is neutral and reduces the gap between what learners 


currently understand and what they need to understand (Still, 2018). 
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Feedback is not: 
=> Returning a homework assignment with a happy, confused, or sad face. 
=> Telling students they are doing an excellent job on a project and their final grade is 
90/100. 
=> Telling learners something is incorrect on their classwork, quizzes, or tests without 


further explanations. 


>> Returning a paper with a simple grade. 


Learners’ Beliefs About Effective Feedback 


Learners often expect their instructors to give them feedback during, while, and after 
completing an in-class activity or project. For example, Allman (2019) conducted a study where 
the participants mentioned that "teaching less and providing more feedback that is targeted, 
purposeful, meaningful, specific, and timely is crucial in supporting students’ learning." (p. 16). 
Additionally, Kartchava (2016) conducted a study concerning learners' beliefs about corrective 
feedback in the language classroom. The results revealed that learners agree that feedback should 
be provided, especially when learning is still happening. However, in those studies, the 
participants remarked that "some instructors do not provide enough feedback because students 
tend to do nothing with the comments they receive from their instructors." In addition, 
participants commented that educators often have many responsibilities, and providing feedback 


on every task could be overwhelming for them. 
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I have collected relevant data concerning feedback's role in language learning and 
summarized learners' beliefs about feedback below based on the research studies I read and 
analyzed. The data showed that even though English educators work hard to meet their students' 
needs, English language learners still expect more individualized, constructive, and ongoing 
feedback. Some of the results of those studies revealed the following findings: 

1. English learners believe in the importance of constructive, timely, and differentiated 
feedback despite their learning contexts. (Allman, 2019). 

2. English learners expect instructors to help them identify the types of errors and mistakes 
they make and the strategies they could use to overcome them through feedback. 
(Kartchava, 2016). 

3. A significant percentage of English learners expect the teacher to supply the correct form 
in response to an error. (Bernat & Gvozdenko, 2005). 

4. Students believe that increased proficiency in a second/foreign language amplifies the 
importance of effective and corrective feedback and its expectations in the learning 
process. (Kartchava, 2016). 

5. English learners believe feedback needs to be meaningful, goal-oriented, timely, and 


specific to improve learning. (Stenger, 2014). 


As I read the various studies about providing effective feedback in the language 
classroom, I reflected on my teaching practices. I concluded that I could have made my learning 
environment more meaningful if I had researched more about feedback’s role in language 


learning. Therefore, I want to share some tips for giving effective feedback to learners. 


Tips 
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Be specific and explicit about feedback; providing examples at the end of the task would 
be a great idea. Learners like to read the teacher’s comments, and more if they are 
constructive. 

Set a time to discuss feedback with learners. Probably, you think there is no time to 
discuss feedback with students because there is too much content or standards to finish, 
or you have a lot on your plate. However, you can include in your lesson plan that on 
certain days of the week, you will take ten minutes of the class to discuss feedback with 
your students. It could be more challenging for college instructors to discuss feedback 
with the whole group when they teach remotely since there is no standard teaching 
schedule. 

Make it clear and constructive, and ensure learners understand the nature of their 
mistakes. Sometimes, English language learners receive feedback from their instructors, 
but the feedback is confusing, or the vocabulary used is too advanced. 

Ask learners what they think they should improve on and encourage self-reflection. 
Reflection enables pupils to build and develop skills like questioning, investigating, and 
explaining. The experience of reflecting allows students to appreciate their effort and 


identify the aspects and skills they still need to improve. 
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Characteristics of Effective Feedback 


Hattie and Timperley (2019) have conducted various studies concerning feedback's role 


in language learning and have developed some characteristics of effective feedback. Similarly, 


Allman (2019) and Tank (2018) have also revealed factors that educators should consider when 


providing their students with feedback. Below, I provided definitions of different types of 


feedback, focusing on some definitions that experts in the field have provided. 


Meaningful Feedback 

Meaningful and effective feedback assists the learners in reflecting on their learning 
strategies to adjust and improve their learning stages (Singh, 2022). 

Targeted Feedback 

Effective feedback is targeted, which means it is goal-referenced and consistent. Goal- 
referenced feedback is always tied to a previously established goal or a learning 
objective. It indicates to a learner whether they are on course or off track (Allman, 
2019). 

Specific Feedback 

According to Allman (2019), effective feedback is specific, which means it is tangible 
and transparent, actionable, and user-friendly. Similarly, Woolf (2020) commented that it 
is essential to take the time to provide learners with information on what exactly they did 


well as well as insight into what they should improve. 
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Timely Feedback 

On the one hand, Allman (2019) revealed that effective feedback must be given while the 
learning is still happening so that the students do not develop misconceptions and remain 
invested in the subject matter. On the other hand, Woolf (2020) highlighted that students 
who receive timely feedback are more likely to show an increase in performance than 
those who receive delayed feedback. 

Supportive Feedback 

Allman (2019) defines supportive feedback as a great technique that enables learners to 
recognize the nature of their mistakes. Allman (2019) expressed that language learners 
need supportive feedback, and it needs to be prompt, ongoing, consistent, and provided at 
the right time. 

Differentiated Feedback 

According to Allman (2019), in the context of feedback, differentiated means instructors 
determine whether the error is content-related or language-related so they can adjust the 
feedback accordingly. With language learners, Allman (2019) believed that errors occur 
on two levels-content and language; that is why instructors need to know to differentiate 


the type of feedback their students need. 


Models of Feedback to Enhance Learning 


There are multiple explanatory models whose primary purpose is to help the reader 
understand how feedback works in learning. According to Molloy and Boud (2013), some 
models are linear, some are circular to imply an iterative process, some ignore the internal 
capacities of the learner, and others represent the interplay between internal and external 


performance information and how this affects response (p. 29). 


Figure 1: Adapted from Hattie and Timperley (2007). p. 77-87. 


Purpose 


To reduce discrepancies between current understandings/performance and a desired goal 


y 


The discrepancy can be reduced by: 
Students: 
Increased effort or employment of more effective strategies OR 


Abandoning, blurring, or lowering the goals 


Teachers 
Providing appropriate challenging and specific goals 


Assisting students to reach them through effective e-learning strategies and feedback 


y 


Effective feedback answers three questions 
Where am | going? (the goals) Feed up 


Feed back 


How am | going? 


Where to next? Feed Forward 


ls 


Each feedback question works at four levels: 


y 


Task Level 


How well tasks 
are understood/ 
performed 


Process Level 


The main 
process needed 
to understand/ 
perform tasks 


Self-regulation 
level 


Self-monitoring, 
directing and 
regulating of 
actions 


Self Level 


Personal evaluations 
and affect (usually 
positive) about the 
learner 
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Figure 2: A model of feedback as self-regulated learning 
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Adapted from Butler and Winne (1995). p. 248. 


The conceptual model provided by Butler and Winne (1995) places the student at the 
center of the feedback process and acknowledges that the learner is continuously making links 
between their objectives in learning, the techniques or approaches they use to achieve this target, 
and the results. In addition, the model represents learners' motivational beliefs about language 


learning and how motivation can impact the student's learning process. 


The previous figure’s explanation has been modified, and some other information has been added to facilitate 


comprehension. 
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Using Rubrics to Give Better Feedback 


Using rubrics to provide feedback is an excellent strategy for learners to clearly 
understand the assignment, test, classwork, or activity expectations. According to Stiggins 
(2001), rubrics clarify the learning target; if students know the learning target, they are more 
likely to hit it. In addition, foreign language learners like it when instructors let them know how 
they did on the developed tasks. However, learners do not always receive feedback on rubrics. 
Arter and McTigue (2001) commented that rubrics guide instructional design and delivery. 
Indeed, when teachers carefully articulate their expectations for student learning in a rubric, 
students are likelier to keep the essential learning targets. 

It is crucial to state that it is common to encounter students who do not trust unjustified 
grades in the learning environment. Wolf and Stevens (2007) claimed that "rubrics make the 
assessment process more accurate and fairer if used appropriately, and rubrics also provide 


students with a tool for self-assessment and peer feedback" (p. 12). 


Reflection time: How often do you use rubrics? Do you create your rubrics or borrow them from 
the internet? Why do you think some instructors do not use rubrics? Scan the QR code to 


participate in the Padlet. 


Varnell (2021) created a list of advantages of the rubric. Below, I share some of them. 
1. 


2: 


Advantages of Rubric 


A rubric helps the grading process become more efficient. 

A rubric helps faculty grade/score more accurately, fairly, and reliably. 

The rubric requires faculty to set and define more precisely the criteria used in the 
grading process. 

The rubric supports uniform and standardized grading processes among different 
faculty members. 

A rubric clarifies quality expectations to students about their assignments. 
Students can self-assess their work prior to submitting it. 

Learners can better understand the rationale and the nature of their grades. 

The rubric helps communicate grades between faculty and students. 


A rubric helps improve student performance because they know what to focus on. 
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Rubric Samples 
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Table 2. Speech Rubric. Adapted from Wolf and Stevens (2007). p. 9. 


E cea au aa 
1 2 3 


Delivery 
¢ Volume 
¢ Pacing 
e Rapport 


Content 
e Accuracy 
e Relevance 
e Organization 


Language 
e Vocabulary 
e Enunciation 
e Grammar 


Physicality 
* Body Movement 
e Eye Contact 
e Facial Expression 


It is difficult to 
hear the speaker, 
and the pace is et 
ther too slow or 
too fast. Speaker 
has little connec- 


tion with audience. 
The content of the 


speech is inaccu- 


rate or incomplete, 


or not relevant to 
the topic or audi 
ence. The se- 
quence of ideas is 
confusing. 


Vocabulary is 
simplistic or trite, 
or is not appropri- 
ate to audience or 
topic. Speech is 
sprinkled with 
“ums” or is diffi- 


cult to understand. 


Speaker makes 


many grammatical 


mistakes. 


Body movement is 


too much or too 


little. Speaker dis- 
plays little eye 


contact and facial 
expression. 


Speaker is easy to 
hear and pace 
keeps audience’s 
attention. 


The content is 
accurate and 
complete, and 
relevant to topic 
and audience. The 
content is well 
sequenced and the 
relationship 
among ideas 
clear. 

Vocabulary is ap- 
propriate to aud + 
ence and topic. 
Speech is clear 
and easy to un- 
derstand. Gram- 
mar and syntax 
are sound. 


Body movement 
is appropriate to 
the context. 
Speaker makes 
regular eye con- 
tact with audience 
and varies facial 
expressions. 


Speaker varies vol 
ume to fit the mes- 
sage, with a pace that 
is appropriate to the 
rhythms of the topic. 
Audience is clearly 


The content is precise 
and comprehensive, 
and customized to the 
audience and appro- 
priate for the topic. 
The sequence and 
organization of ideas 
are powerful. 


Vocabulary is rich 
and vivid, and appro- 
priate to audience and 
topic. Speech is clear 
and easy to under- 
stand, with careful 
attention to pronun- 
ciation. Grammatical 
and syntactical struc- 
tures are complex and 
effective. 

Speaker customizes 
body movement and 
gestures to context 
and topic. Speaker 
engages audience 
through varied and 
compelling eye con- 
tact and facial ex- 
pressions. 
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Table 3. Thesis Proposal Rubric. Adapted from The University of New Orleans. 


Met (2) Partially Met (1) Not Met (0) 


Proposal 
Overview 


Justification for 
Hypotheses 


Effectively and insightfully develops a 
set of testable, supportable and 
impactful study hypotheses. 


The introduction section provides a 
cogent overview of conceptual and 
theoretical issues related to the study 
hypotheses. 


Develops a set of testable and 
supportable hypotheses. 


The introduction section provides a 
logical overview of conceptual and 
theoretical issues related to the 
study hypotheses. 


Develops hypotheses. 


The proposal provides weak 
support for study hypotheses. 


Hypotheses are not testable or 
justifiable. 


Very little support for the 
conceptual and theoretical 
relevant to the study hypotheses 
was provided. 


Supporting 
Evidence 


Review of 
Relevant 
Research 


Methodology 


Clarity and 
Organization 


References and 
Citations 


Provides clearly appropriate evidence to 


support position. 


Sophisticated integration, synthesis, 
and critique of literature from related 


fields. Places work within larger context. 


The proposal is well organized and has 


a tight and cohesive focus that is 
integrated throughout the document. 


Identifies appropriate methodologies 


and research techniques (e.g., justifies 


the sample, procedures, and 
measures). Data analytic plan is 
suitable to test study hypotheses. 
Provides appropriate justification for 
controls. Project is feasible 


The proposal is well written and ideas 
are well developed and explained. 


Properly and explicitly cited. Reference 


list matches citations 


Provides adequate evidence to 
support position. 


Provides a meaningful summary of 
the literature. Shows understanding 
of relevant literature 


The proposal has an organizational 
structure and the focus is clear 
throughout. 


Identifies appropriate 
methodologies and research 
techniques but some details are 
missing or vague. 


The proposal effectively 
communicates ideas. Some 
sections lack clarity. 


Properly cited. May have a few 
instances in which proper citations 
are missing. 


Provides inappropriate or 
insufficient evidence to support 
position. 


Fails to cite important or relevant 
scholarship. Misinterprets research 
findings. 


The proposal is somewhat focused 
or has minor drifts in the focus. 


Identifies appropriate 
methodologies and research 
techniques but many details are 
missing or vague. The 
methodology is largely incomplete. 


The proposal communicates ideas 
adequately. Many sections lack 
clarity. 


The proposal has several instances 
of improper use of citations. 
Contains several statements 
without appropriately citing. 


Provides little or no evidence to 
support position 


Provides little or no relevant 
scholarship. 


The document lacks focus or 
contains major drifts in focus 


The methodologies described 
are either not suited or poorly 
suited to test hypotheses. The 
methodology is under-developed 
and/or is not feasible. 


The proposal is poorly written 
and confusing. 


The proposal lacks proper 
citations or includes no citations. 
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Table 4. Scoring Rubric for General Oral Presentation. Adapted from The University of North 


Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Total Score 
Category Scoring Criteria Points 

The type of presentation is appropriate for the topic and audience. 5 
Organization P a , 
(15 points) Information is presented in a logical sequence. 5 

Presentation appropriately cites requisite number of references. 5 

Introduction is attention-getting, lays out the problem well, and establishes a framework 5 

for the rest of the presentation. 

Technical terms are well-defined in language appropriate for the target audience. 5 
Content Presentation contains accurate information. 10 
(45 points) 

Material included is relevant to the overall message/purpose. 10 

Appropriate amount of material is prepared, and points made reflect well their relative 10 

importance. 

There is an obvious conclusion summarizing the presentation. 5 

Speaker maintains good eye contact with the audience and is appropriately animated 5 

(e.g., gestures, moving around, etc.). 

Speaker uses a clear, audible voice. 5 
Presentation Delivery is poised, controlled, and smooth. 5 
(40 points) Good language skills and pronunciation are used. 5 

Visual aids are well prepared, informative, effective, and not distracting. 5 

Length of presentation is within the assigned time limits. 5 

Information was well communicated. 10 

Score Total Points 100 


Poster Presentation Peer Scoring Rubric. Adapted from Florida Atlantic University. 


Presenter’s Name: Score Key: 
Poster #: 0 = No Attempt 
1 = Developing 
Poster Research Category: 2 = Competent 
3 =Exemplary 
Please rate the poster/presenter from 0 to 3 on each of the following 
(circle one): 
1. Statement of Research Problem/Rationale: 
a) Clearly stated questions or hypotheses being addressed 0 1 2 3 
b) Well-explained rationale/justification for the study 0 1 2 3 
c) Project objectives are clearly outlined 0 1 2 
2. Literature Review/Background Theory: 
a) Relevant previous work thoroughly reviewed 0 1 2 3 
b) Gap in knowledge/exploration identified 0 1 2 3 
c) Succinct 0 1 2 3 
d) References are cited appropriately 0 1 2 3 
3. Methods (Explanation/Appropriateness): 
a) Clear description of methods used 0 1 2 3 
b) Methods are appropriate to address aim/question 0 1 2 3 
4. Analysis/Results: 
a) Figures/tables used appropriately and clearly to present the 0 4 
data 
b) Findings are presented clearly and accurately 0 1 2 3 
c) Analysis is well explained and appropriately applied 0 1 2 3 
5. Conclusion/Discussion: 
a) Addressed study’s problem/question 0 1 2 3 
b) Conclusions are sufficiently supported by results 0 1 2 3 
c) Results are placed into broader framework 0 1 2 3 
d) Importance of findings is addressed 0 1 2 3 
6. Presentation Overall: 
a) Effective overall aesthetic/organization of poster 0 1 2 3 
b) Flow of information is logical and facilitates understanding 0 1 2 3 
c) Presenter summarized study clearly 0 1 2 3 
d) Presenter answered questions well 0 1 2 3 
e) Length of poster summary (by presenter) was appropriate 0 1 2 3 
f) Study is innovative and has potential to contribute to the field 0 1 2 3 
Total / 66 


Comments: 
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Sample Discussion Rubrics. Adapted from Highline Community College. 


Comprehensive, 
in-depth and 
wide ranging 


Up to date and 
relevant 


Relevant but not 
comprehensive 


Limited superficial 
knowledge/respo 
nse 


Little 
relevance/some 
accuracy 


Outstanding 
ability to grasp 
concepts and 
Relate theory to 
practice 


High level of 
ability to 
conceptualize 
essential ideas 
and relate theory 
to practice 


Some ability to 
conceptualize 
essential ideas 
and relate theory 
to practice 


Limited ability to 
draw out 
concepts and 
relate theory to 
practice 


Minimal 
awareness that 
external concepts 
exist 


Excellent 
mechanics, 
sentence 
structure, and 
organization 


Significant 
mechanics, 
structure and 
organization 


Some 
grammatical 
lapses, uses 
emotional 
response in lieu of 
relevant points 


Poor grammar, 
weak communi- 
cation 


Lack of clarity, 
poor presentation 
of thinking 


Grasps inner 
relationship of 
concepts, 
Excellent use of a 
wide range of 
supporting 
material 


Demonstrates the 
ability to analyze 
and synthesize, 
independent 
analysis, 

good use of a 
range of 
supportive 
material 


Informed 
commentary with 
some evidence of 
genuine analysis; 
some supportive 
materials used 


Some 
observations, 
some supportive 
evidence used 


Lacks evidence of 
critical analysis, 
poor use of 
supportive 
evidence 


Application/ Peer 
Knowledge Understanding Analysis responsiveness 


Demonstrates an 
exceptional ability 
to analyze and 
synthesize student 
work, asks 
meaningful 
extending 
questions 


Demonstrates 
good ability to 
analyze other 
student work, and 
ask meaningful 
extending 
questions. 


Some ability to 
meaningfully 
comment on 
other student 
work and ask 
bridging questions 


Lack of ability to 
comment on 
other students 
work and ask 
meaningful 
questions 


Demonstrates 
poor ability to 
comment on 
other student 
work, asks no 
meaningful 
questions 
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Chapter 5: Conclusions 


Feedback has played an essential role in society, especially in the educational field. 
Indeed, providing students with constructive and effective feedback on their academic 
performance is an excellent method to let pupils know whether they are meeting the teacher’s 
and course’s expectations. In the classroom, learners work on multiple classroom activities 
where they use their critical thinking, reflect, solve problems, and interact with others. When 
learners engage in those activities, educators need to ensure that students are on the right track 
and provide specific feedback on how they are doing to prevent learners from making mistakes. 
In language learning, learners tend to develop foreign language anxiety which keeps them from 
achieving their learning goals. However, the language anxiety factor could be overcome if 
students received timely, ongoing, and specific feedback on the activities they conduct. 

In addition to understanding that feedback needs to be timely, ongoing, and specific to 
impact language learning positively, it is equally necessary to mention how fundamental it is to 
understand language learning learners’ beliefs about language acquisition and the factors that 
shape their beliefs. During my learning and teaching experience, I noticed that understanding 
students’ beliefs is crucial to creating better learning experiences and environments that help 
learners develop positive ideas about learning. In some circumstances, educators try their best to 
help their students overcome their needs and have a positive attitude toward learning; however, 
those strategies do not always work because, unfortunately, some instructors do not know their 
students well enough to help students have a more positive learning experience. 

Knowing the target population is vital, mainly when the classroom comprises learners 


with different cultural and language backgrounds. After designing the handbook, I learned that 
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personalized instruction and motivational environments could occur only if educators knew their 
students. Sometimes, there are so many learners in a classroom and multiple curricular duties 
that instructors do not have enough time to provide individual instruction or feedback on all the 
tasks learners complete at home and school. For this reason, I designed a handbook for English 
language instructors that will enable educators to identify learners’ beliefs about language 
learning, feedback characteristics, models of feedback, and some tips to promote self-esteem in 
the classroom and foster cultural awareness. 

Creating the handbook for English instructors was a phenomenal experience because it 
allowed me to reflect on my practices and beliefs as an educator and student. Additionally, I 
could become more familiar with feedback’s role in language learning and learn to distinguish 
the factors that sometimes keep learners from successfully learning. Nonetheless, given that not 
enough attention has been given to learners’ beliefs about language learning and feedback’s role 
in education, it was somewhat challenging to include updated or recent information regarding 
feedback and language learners’ ideas in the handbook. Although a few sources in the manual 
are not up to date, most reveal and provide enriching details that will encourage instructors to 
reflect on their performance and beliefs about language teaching. 

I genuinely hope the handbook's design provides English educators with a clear 
understanding of learners’ beliefs about effective feedback. Further, I hope that educators gain 
awareness of the importance of providing timely, constructive, and effective feedback during and 
after learners complete an assignment. Finally, I strongly recommend that anyone who reads and 
has concerns about the information provided in this handbook visits the references page, where 
over thirty sources offer further explanation and information concerning feedback’s role and 


students’ beliefs about language learning. 
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